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On  November  29.  1969.  tlie  Aviation  Career  Improvement  Act  (ACIA)  became 
binding  on  the  military  services  as  part  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  A.ct. 
The  ACIA  '\^.s  intended  by  both  the  Congress  and  the  military  services  as  a 
measure  to  improve  pilot  retention  and  was  primarily  directed  at  military 
compensabon  by  increasing  flight  pay  and  continuing  the  pilot  bonus.  However,  it 
aiS'.'»  affected  career  management  issues  that  included  changing  tlie  flying  gates 
and  tlie  active  duty  service  commitment  fOr  flight  training.  This  paper  initially 
reviev'/s  the  retention  situation  in  the  Air  Force  and  the  specific  provisions  of  the 
ACIA*.  Neiit.  the  impact  tliese  provisions  will  have  cn  the  Air  Force  is  eicamined  to 
include  several  provisions  that  could  have  a  very  positive  affect  on  retention.  The 
pilot  bonus  and  the  new  flying  gates  are  examined  in  detail  because  of  the 
;lifficuiri<^s  that  can  be  eiq^ected  when  they  are  implemented.  The  overall  success 
of  the  aCIA*  is  examined  one  year  after  implementation  by  looking  at  tlie  latest 
lerentiC'H  rates  as  compared  to  previous  years.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
ACIA  has  had  littw  or  no  positive  impact  on  pilot  retention  since  the  new  rates  .are 
lower  than  the  previous  year.  The  author  next  makes  several  recommendation 
that  need  to  be  considered  if  pilot  retention  is  to  improve. 
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[ntioduction 


'jfi  2\i,  the  Aviation  Career  Improvement  Aot  (ACIA)  was 

pa^^ed  .is  part  01  Public  Law  10 1- tlie  National  Defense  AutIiori2auon  Act  lor 
Years  Ivvo  and  Idol.  This  Act  is  also  knovm  a.s  the  CTlemi-f''!cCairi  A-.t  alter 


irs  rr*?.;.  principal  auUiors  Senator  John  Glenn  of  Ohio  and  Senator  John  McCain  oi 
Ai  C'  -na..  vACIA  'vas  developed  to  help  the  military  services  cope  '*/ith  their  pilot 
t-rennc-n  problems.  According  to  Senator  Glenn,  the  act  "would  imorove  the 
management  and  compensation  of  aviators  on  a  comprehensive  and  .systematic 
basis  These  impro'-wments  are  directed  at  increasing  the  retention  oi  a^nators  to 
i-'-^eis  C'ansistent  ’•'Atli  tlie  desired  retention  rates  of  aviators  in  tlie  military 
;-.er’d>:es  Siiv:e  passage  of  the  authorization  act,  all  sections  of  the  ACIA  are  now 
b'lfi'.iing.  c-n  the  military  services  and  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  pay  and 
proiessional  ■ievelopment  of  the  military  aviators  that  were  targeted. 

aCIA  was  not  put  togetlier  in  naste.  Instead,  it  was  tlie  subject  of 
Cc-ngressional  hearings  with  the  chiefs  of  personnel  from  all  tlie  military  services 
aiisv-'ermg  cjuestions  and  presenting  the  views  how  the  act  would  impact  retention 
vnthin  each  respecuve  service.  The  Air  Force  specifically  favored  some  parts  of  the 
.3ci  'vhile  anticipating  problems  with  other  sections.  However,  the  Air  Force  did 
support  the  ACI A  It  has  now  been  over  a  year  since  the  ACIA  became  law  and  the 
Air  Fc-rce  has  had  a  chance  to  implement  the  specific  provisions.  How  well  have 
the  initiatn'es  sponsored  in  this  act  helped  the  Air  Force  witli  its  pilot  retention 
prc'l.'iern  >  This  paper  will  address  that  question  by  reviewing  the  pilot  retention 


:inj^.ri';'ii  '•'fithin  the  Air  F-i^rce  tlriat  led  to  tlie  need  lor  ACIA,  eKamming  die  speciii-: 

.-.f  ai.;.ia  and  dieir  impact  on  the  Air  F':>rce.  pro'fiding  on 
’  •'h-rher  r.n-  ,v:r,  h.a'-:  accomplished  its  intended  purpose  and  discussing  alternatives 
n.'f  regaining  pil'jti 


Bactcground 


t-iic't  retention  is  a  key  factor  in  the  overall  management  of  rated  officers  in 
the  Air  Fc'fce.  It  aifects  almost  everything  from  combat  readiness  of  the  force  to 
t lying  training  programs  to  overseas  assignment  policies. 

Air  Force  pilot  retention  has  historically  been  measured  by  a  cumulative 
-'.ontinuadon  rate  (CCR).  OCR  is  defined  as  the  percent  of  officers  who  would 
■•'Miiplete  the  retention  sensitive  years  of  a  career  if  the  retention  pattern  for  the 
previc-us  12  months  continued.2  The  CCR  has  varied  over  the  years  from  a  low  of 
26  percent  in  1079  to  a  high  of  7d  percent  in  1063.  Since  active  duty  service 
commitments  have  been  five  years  upon  completion  of  pilot  training,  the  retention 
s<=‘nsitive  years  have  historically  been  designated  the  6-11  year  group.  What  all 
this  nie.ans  is  that  v.ath  a  26  percent  CCR  m  1070,  74  percent  of  die  pilots  entering 
tn-ir  :.i:d;h  year  oi  service  v.^ere  separating  from  the  Air  Force  before  completing 
their  eleventh  year  of  service.7  Once  officers  reached  the  elevendi  year  of  service, 
they  were  assumed  to  be  committed  to  a  career  and  the  odds  of  separatum  were 
small. 
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rli^  high  retenaon  years  oi  tlie  mid  eighties,  Air  Force  pilot  retention 
ti?'i  ir-pp-r-  i  it-a'iiily  and  by  tlie  end  of  FY  it  '.vas  at  3^  percent  This  is  file 
rar.-  un-.e  rhe  FY  70  all-time  low.**  But  the  problem  has  also  expanded  to 
tiv.'te  senior  ■-•iiioers  Mo  longer  is  tlie  Air  Force  losing  pilots  in  only  tlie  o- 1 1  year 
gr''.nps,  but  the  number  of  pilots  separating  with  12  to  14  years  of  service  has 
inorc-ased  to  lo/o  levels.^  This  has  the  Air  Force  retention  managers  changing 
r.heir  '■.OK  locus  to  the  6-14  year  groups.  The  chart  below  provides  the  percentages 
(o-r  b'>th  groups. 


AIR  FORCE  PILOT  RETENTION 

10O4. 


79  SO  31  S2  83  84  85  86  37  83  89 


FISCAL  YEAR 

:.CCRe-11  DCCR6-t4 


Figure  1^ 


it  IS  important  to  understand  the  impact  of  CCR  c**  the  Air  Force.  The  ideal 
•MR  the  Air  Force  is  betv.^een  60  to  65  percent.  If  the  C.*R.  is  too  low  it  means 
that  the  ratio  of  •experienced  pilots  to  inexperienced  pilots  is  low.  This  leads  to 
increased  accident  rates  and  a  decrease  in  readiness  because  there  simply  aren't 
enou'gh  pilots  v.hth  tlie  hours  to  be  considere'i  experienced.  If,  on  tlie  other  hand. 

IS  to.>  high  there  are  more  pilots  available  than  cockpits  to  train  them  in 
Consequently,  it  is  more  expensive  since  it  takes  much  longer  to  tram  a  pilot  to 
•ilesired  experience  levels  7 

Why  are  pilots  leaving?  Surveys  and  feedback  from  commanders  say  the 
prime  reasons  are  civilian  employment  opportunities,  lack  of  say  in  assignments, 
desire  for  geographic  stability,  quality  of  senior  leadership  and  family  separation  .0 
'iivilian  employment  opportunities  for  pilots  simply  mean  that  the  airlines  are 
hiring,  'hvilian  airline  hires  have  traditionally  determined  the  retention  ability  of 
the  Air  Force  to  keep  pilots.  An  interesting  reason  not  usually  mentioned  by  pilots 
IS  a  dissatisfaction  v.nth  the  level  of  pay  in  the  military,  although  there  is  no  doubt 
the  larger  salaries  the  airlines  offer  surely  is  a  pull  to  separate.  But  an  irnportanr, 
fa*-t  to  remember  is  tliat  dissatisfaction  with  the  pay  in  the  military  is  not  pushing 
pilots  out  of  the  service. 

What  IS  also  interesting  is  that  the  military  has  control  over  all  the  major 
irritants  except  one,  the  opportunities  available  in  the  airlines.  A  historic  look  at 
airline  hiring  points  out  this  opposite  relationship  with  pilot  retention.  This 
prc'blem  vnll  certainly  continue  for  many  years  since  airline  projections  for  the 
major  carriers  only  indicate  the  need  for  4,000  to  5,000  pilots  per  year  until  the 
end  of  this  decade.  This  is  due  to  very  large  airline  pilot  retirements  and  also 


pu?tin<r-i  Dirliiw  •?xp'.?,nsion.  When  the  OCR  from  figure  2-1  is  overlaid  Mth  the 
Dirlin-  hire':.,  a  clear  p^.ture  of  the  airlines*  impact  on  retention  is  showm. 


Figure  29 

AQIA. 

As  stated  earlier,  ACIA  is  an  attempt  to  help  stem  the  poor  retention  of  the 
military  services.  Going  through  the  tv/o  houses  of  Congress,  the  AICA  w’as  subject 
tc-  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  primary  Virttnesses  at  these  hearings  v/ere  the 
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['•rpiiry  '■.111*?!':.  01  Stall  for  personnel  from  each  of  the  military  services. 

Jpoaliin?  I'/f  me  Air  Force,  Lt  General  Thomas  HicRey  told  the  congressional 
•■•Miunittee  mat  "me  introduction  of  the  Aviation  Career  Improvement  Act  of 
IS  -r  positive  step  to  increasing  our  readiness  posture"  and  “if  appropriate  acti'>ns 
are  not  taken,  we  v.nll  have  a  pilot  shortage  of  more  man  2,400  by  icive.  'io 

A  iot>k  at  the  specific  provisions  of  me  AICA  is  necessary  to  understand  v;hat 
issues  me  Congress  and  military  services  felt  were  important  in  me  fight  to 
increase  pilot  retention.  In  addition,  mis  provides  an  insight  into  me  rnemods  they 
h.'-pe  v/ill  fix  the  problem.  A  summary  of  me  different  sections  of  m.e  aCIA 
lOllv'*^; 


■a)  Section  o  f.  I  Aviation  c'areer  Incentive  Pay  (ACIP) 

This  section  changes  me  entitlement  requirements  or  flying  gates  mat  a  pilot 
must  attain  to  remain  eligible  for  aviation  career  incentive  pay  or  flight  pay.  The 
I  olio  wing  chart  shows  me  previous  requirements  and  compares  mem  to  me  ACIA 
requirements  mat  must  be  reached  to  continue  receiving  flight  pay  past  each 
particular  gate. 


AVIATION  SERVICE  GATES 


'^-Midnuous  A'lIP 

Previous 

New 

Throoah 

Reauirement 

Requirement 

Id  years  of  service 

6  by  12  years 

d  by  12  years 

22  years  of  service 

6  by  12  years  and 

<*  by  12  years  and 

d  by  Id  years 

10  by  16  years 

2?  years  of  service 

6  by  12  years  and 

d  by  12  years  and 

1 1  by  16  years 

12  by  16  years 

Figure  3^^  • 

Section  63 1  also  changes  the  amount  of  flight  pay  for  aviators  wth  between 
6  an'il  Id  years  aviation  service  from  a  maamum  of  $400  to  $650  per  month  In 
addition,  night  pay  is  increased  to  the  amounts  shown  in  the  follo^Adng  pay  table. 

Years  of  Service  Montlilv  Rate 


Over  16 

$565 

O'ver  20 

$4d5 

Over  22 

$365 

Over  25 

$250 

Figure  4^2 


0:,  1  gd-iiitionally  provides  for  a  wver  of  these  requirements  on  a 
O'-'  -rase  oasis  lor  tlie  needs  of  Uie  service.  This  would  allow  an  officer  to 
•.■Miunue  to  receive  ili§.ht  pay  despite  not  completing  a  flying  gate.  The  Secretary 
of  L'eiense  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  annually  the  number  of  officers  v/ith 
such  a  wai'^er  and  the  number  of  officers  that  do  not  meet  the  minimum  gate 

re'|uirements.^5 

'.b)  Section  632  Aviator  Retention  Bonuses 

The  pilot  bonus  is  continued  under  this  section  for  at  least  another  year. 
Pilots  between  their  sixth  and  thirteentli  year  of  service  and  vnth  the  commitment 
from  pilot  scho<>i  completed  are  eligible  to  sign  up  for  tlie  bonus. 

The  amount  of  the  bonus  varies  between  $6,000  and  $12,000  per  year 
•.ieperi-*iing  on  which  year  of  service  the  pilot  is  in  when  signing  up  for  the  bonus 
A  nev.?  provision  vnth  this  bonus  from  the  previous  years  is  the  option  to  take  up  to 
c-ne  half  of  the  total  bonus  in  a  lump  sum.  For  example,  a  pilot  signing  up  for  the 
ma:amum  seven  years  would  receive  $12,000  per  year  for  a  total  bonus  of 
i(3e.0' »:•  The  lump  sura  option  allows  the  pilot  to  receive  $42,000  the  first  year 
Mth  the  remainder  equally  divided  throughout  the  remaining  6  years  of  the  bonus 
contract. 

The  serv.ces  are  required  to  provide  the  Secretary  of  Defense  a  yearly  report 
analysing  the  effect  of  the  bonus  program  on  the  retention  of  pilots.  This  report 
'*/ill  lik.ev.nse  be  provided  by  the  SECDEF  to  Congress.!^ 


o  s  5  Re'-iucUon  in  Monoperational  Flying  Positions 
by  L'rptvmber  50.  1,  the  number  of  nonoperational  flying  positions  must 

be  less  than  ':<$  percent  of  the  number  of  such  positions  as  of  September  30,  1060. 
This  v.'ili  be  further  reduced  to  05  percent  of  the  1060  levels  by  September  3'j. 

The  lav;  goes  on  to  disallow  any  increase  in  nonoperational  flying  positions 
•after  the  1002  target  date. 

I'd'  Section  63*^.  Minimum  Service  Requirements  for  Aviators 

The  active  duty  service  commitment  for  jet  pilot  training  is  increased  to  a 
minimum  C'f  6  years.^^ 


(e)  Section  635-  Report  on  Life  Insurance  • 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  required  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
evaluating  the  adequacy  of  the  current  Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance 
pr<)gram.  The  report  is  to  also  consider  the  practicability  and  desirability  of 
providing  accidental  death  and  insurance  plans  for  aviators  and  aviation  crew 
members  in  tlie  amount  of  $100,000  for  death  resulting  directly  from  the 
perfc-rmance  of  operational  flying  duties.!? 

{V<  Section  65b.  Report  on  Aviator  Assignment  Policies  and  Practices 

Requires  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States  to  submit  a  report  to 
Congress  that  evaluates  the  aviator  assignment  policies  and  practices  of  the  Armed 
Forces.!® 


I  O' I  non 


:on?e  of  Congress  Regarding  EstalMishment  of  Commission  to 


Cori>;l'.v:r  a  Study  on  tne  National  Shortage  of  Aviators 

Reoo'rnrnends  that  the  president  establish  a  commission  to  study  the  reasons 
for  the  ontioal  short^tge  of  pilots  in  both  tlie  Armed  Forces  and  commercial  airline 
industry.  A  report  of  tlie  results  of  this  study  should  be  submitted  to  the 
President  and  Congress  not  later  than  March  1,  1991  and  should  include  specific 
r'^'.'omrnendations  for  eliminating  the  shorta.ge  of  aviators  in  the  United  States.i- 


ACIA  Impact  on  the  Air  Force 

t 

AS  Stated  earlier,  during  the  congressional  hearings  prior  to  the  passage  of 
At  I  A,  Lt  Gen  Hickey,  The  Air  Force  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Personnel,  pro'uded 
the  Air  Force  position  on  the  ACIA.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  ACIA  are 
relatively  simple  for  the  Air  Force  to  institute  and  are  not  controversial,  but  the 
issues  01  tlie  pilot  bonus  and  gate  management  are  more  difficult  to  explain. 

The  position  of  the  Air  Force  was  split  on  Section  65 1  of  the  act.  While 
strcmgly  v.janting  a  raise  in  flight  pay,  the  management  of  the  new  gates  v/as  felt  to 
be  a  cc-ncern.  General  Hickey  stated  that  the  increase  in  flight  pay  v.?ould  cost 
approximately  $60  million  a  year  and  ^A/ould  keep  only  500  to  550  pilots  over  a  5- 
year  period.20  Hov/ever,  this  proposal  was  strongly  supported  since  flight  pay  had 
not  been  increased  since  196 1  and  had  lost  27  percent  of  its  value  to  inflation.^! 


AviDti-:-!!  ■•/-'iitinuatioti  pay  (ACP),  Uie  pilot  bonus,  represents  an  ongoing 
on'-  rr  to  irnpr-y-'e  pilot  retention.  In  September  1966.  Congress  appropriated  2 
milli-;'n  i*>r  the  Air  Force  FY69  ACP  implementation.  This  t^'as  appropriation 
authority  for  tlie  period  January  1.  1969  to  September  50,  1969.  ACIA  extended 
♦  this  bonus  auth-^rity  to  September  50,  1991  and  included  the  upfront  bonus  option 

0!  S'j  percent  of  the  total  contract  amount. 22  General  Hickey  stated  that  tlie  Air 

4 

Force  lacks  experience  Mtli  a  bonus  and  that  the  pilots  are  not  enraptured  vnth  it 
Ho’*^ever,  he  felt  the  bonus  is  tvorking  for  the  Air  Force  and  is  v/ort]i'.vhile  to 
continue.  He  estimated  that  the  bonus  would  cost  about  $70  million  per  year  but 
v.'‘Mjid  save  approiamately  1,500  pilots  v.dio  would  othervdse  separate  over  a  5 
perto*'!  25 

Cc'ncerning  the  issue  of  reducing  pilot  requirements  for  non-flying  positions, 
the  Air  Force  has  already  scrubbed  aviator  requirements  several  time.s  in  the  past 
fev/  years  and,  as  a  result,  should  have  no  trouble  meeting  the  5  percent  reduction 
in  non-C'perational  flying  position  as  required  by  that  section.24 

The  Air  Force  fully  supported  increasing  the  service  commitment  for  flight 
training,  to  eight  years.  The  Air  Force  had  already  increased  its  service 
commitment  for  pilot  training  from  six  to  seven  years  in  1967  and  to  eight  years  in 
l':*66r!i  in  fact,  the  Air  Force  plans  to  extend  the  commitment  upon  completion  of 
pilot  training  to  ten  years  beginnuig  October  1991. 

«  The  issue  of  assignment  policies  for  pilots  has  been  examined  and  adjusted 

quite  a  bit  in  the  last  few  years.  The  Air  Force  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
document  the  progress  it  has  made  in  the  assignment  area.  There  have  been 
sweeping  changes  in  the  v.'ay  careers  are  managed  through  the  Officer  Professional 
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D^r’-'-^iopment  program.^  These  include  keeping  pilots  in  the  cockpit  until  the  first 
!•;  oMupiefe-i  noi;  allo'.''nng  captains  to  be  assigned  to  higher  headquarters  staff 
p-:-sitiC'tv5.  and  assuring  the  squadron  commander's  active  involvement  in  the 
assignment  prc-cess 

The  re-'iuirement  to  study  the  aviation  industry  in  this  country  '•v’as  strongly 
supper  ted  by  tlie  Air  Force.  General  Hickey  stated  that  tlie  military  cannot  aiford 
to  tram  and  experience  pilots  needed  to  meet  the  large  demands  of  the  airline 
industry.  He  believes  that  tho  government  and  private  industry  need  to 
participate  in  a  joint  venture  to  produce  pilots  in  sufficient  numbers  and  skills  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  both  the  military  and  the  airline  industry  .2^ 

Although  the  Air  Force  supported  almost  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  ACIA, 
tliere  are  drawbacks  to  the  pilot  bonus  and  the  new  gate  requirements  that  need  to 
be  considered.  These  include  the  marginal  cost  value  of  the  bonus,  the  problems 
associated  v.ath  the  pay  inversion  created  by  the  bonus  and  the  difficulties  that  'vill 
be  encountered  managing  the  force  under  the  new  gates. 

First,  the  cost  factor  of  the  bonus  should  be  considered  prior  to 
considering  it  a  success  or  failure.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  cost  to  age  a 
fighter  pilot  through  the  first  6  years  is  around  $6  million.  Therefore,  if  the  pilot 
bonus  keeps  only  10  pilots  in  the  Air  Force  it  is  a  good  investment  considering  that 
the  FYr?d  bonus  authorization  was  only  million.  But,  that  sort  of  logic  only 
tells  a  small  part  of  the  bonus  story.  Were  the  few  pilots  that  accepted  the  bonus 
eligible  to  separate  from  the  Air  Force  in  the  first  place? 

Pilots  are  only  eligible  for  the  bonus  after  their  initial  active  duty  service 
commitment  (ADSC)  for  flight  training  is  completed,  but  that  does  not  mean  they 


luvA  ri'i'  •:otnmitia<?nt  to  tlio  Air  Force.  Many  pilots  receive  additional  service 
•'Mnnurm-nt::  a?  compensation  for  expenses  incurred  during  flight  instruch’-r 
training,  qualification  in  a  new  aircraft,  permanent  change  of  station  (PCS),  and 
ruition  ac'istance  In  fact,  most  pilots  have  commitments  that  extend  beyond  tlieir 
initi.Dl  pilot  training  commitment.  However,  these  pilots  are  still  eligible  for  the 
pilC't  b-'mus  There  are  even  some  pilots  that  already  have  commitments  tliat  are 
!2fe.3ter  than  the  lensth  of  their  bonus  contract.  The  chart  below  shov.'s  the  number 

■V  W 

■•.'f  pilots  tliat  accepte'i  the  FY69  bonus  and  how  many  already  had  a  commitment  to 
the  Air  Force. 


MC'NTHS  REMAININ'} 

IN  ':'jMMITMENT  A'jlEPT  BONUS 


l) 

367 

c'-b 

e2l 

b-l2 

637 

12-16 

912 

16-24 

646 

.2e-3') 

255 

176 

<6+ 

30 

T'jTAL 

3643 

ELIGIBLE  BONUS _ PER'IENT  A'J.EPT 


719 

51 

664 

h9 

1102 

56 

12?7 

7.3 

1045 

61 

296 

66 

192 

92 

35 

66 

5512 

66 

Figure  5^ 


Th^  ii-jure-,  indicate  tliat  only  10  percent  of  the  pilots  that  accepted 
the  (•."■  fii.vi  in  FYov  had  no  commitment  to  the  Air  Force.  This  fact  tends  to  degrade 
the  eife'.'tiveness  of  tlie  bonus  and  makes  tlie  cost  figur'^s  less  impressive  since 
percent  (>f  tlie  pil-'.-t;-:  taking  the  bonus  had  some  commitment  to  tlae  Air  F'>rce  and 
•»ijl--in  t  separate  at  tlie  time  the  bonus  tvas  accepted.  This  marginal  cost  factor  can 
be  •lepicted  by  tlie  follov.ang  example  of  tv;o  pilots  that  have  completed  li;  years 
sei'vice  and  sign  up  for  tlie  bonus.  Each  would  redeve  i26,5oo  for  signing  a  bonus 

•■.0!itr-vtt  ’'••’hich  conitnit?  tlieni  for  three  years.  The  difference  is  that  one  pilot  has 
no  previous  commitment  while  tlie  other  has  a  24  month  commitment  for  one 
reason  or  another  as  previously  mentioned. 


PILOT  I 


dOWUS  LENGTH  - 


36  Months  Bonus  Period 


1 1  YEARS  /- 


•/1 4  year: 


BONUS  EFFECTIVENESS  -11  YEARS/ . . /  14  YEAR: 

36  Months  Additional  Service  From  Bonus 


BONUS  LENGTH  - 


36  Months  Bonus  Period 

1 1  YEARS  / . . /  14  year: 


BONUS  EFFECTIVENESS  -  1 1  YEARS  / . . / . /  14  YEARS 

2  4  Months  Existing  1 2  Months  Additional 

Commitment  Service  From  Bonus 


Pilot  1  Marginal  Cost  $25,500  /  3  Years  »  $9,500  /  Year 
Fiic-t  2  Marginal  Cost  $25,500  /  1  Year  =  $25,500  /  Year 

Figure  629 
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?tv..tn  I'.h*  .^boV'?  figures  the  Air  Force  gets  a  pilot  for  an  additional  three 
year:,  v.-r  Mie  same  as  •:-niy  one  additional  year  for  anotiier  pilot.  This  marginal 
■•.••.St  '-.•.'tv.ept  IS  c-ne  of  the  big  drawbacks  of  the  current  pilot  bonus. 

A  secs'fici  sh'i'rtfall  oi  the  bonus  program  involves  the  pay  inversion  that  is 
■:reated  by  paying  lunior  officers  more  money  than  their  bosses.  This  is  very 
common  witli  the  bonus  since  tlie  experienced  pilots  tliat  run  a  flying  squadron 
are  usually  majors  and  lieutenant  colonels  tvitli  over  14  years  and  tlierefore 
ineligible  for  the  bonus.  For  example,  using  tlie  199 1  pay  chart,  a  married  captain 
vnch  6  years  service  v.hth  the  pilot  bonus  receives  almost  $300  more  per  month 
tiian  a  married  major  t^nth  14  years  of  service  not  eligible  for  the  bonus.'‘0  In  many 
cases  this  major  is  the  captains'  flight  leader,. chief  pilot,  performance  rating  official, 
and  in  some  smaller  units,  commander .3i 

This  pay  inversion  issue  has  a  very  negative  effect  on  the  supervisory  level 
pilots  who  are  being  paid  less  than  the  people  they  are  training  and  managing 
This  issue  v.^s  brought  up  at  a  squadron  commanders’  conference  in  1969  by  the 
panel  on  pay  and  compensation.  Their  recommendation  was  to  stop  the  pilot  bonus 
b»^cau.se  of  its  inequities  and  increase  flight  pay  for  all  pilots  instead  This 
recommendation  v.'as  based  not  only  on  feedback  from  their  pilots  but  also 
represents  the  personal  feelings  of  the  commanders  on  the  bonus  issue.  So 
^IthC'Ugh  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  entire  impact  from  this  type  of  pay 
inversion  on  the  officer  force,  there  certainly  are  some  negative  feelings  among 
the  officers  not  eligible  for  the  bonus.  The  effects  of  this  pay  inversion  possibly 
account  for  the  higher  separation  rate  among  the  field  grade  officers.  It  is  even 
possible  diat  more  field  grade  officers  have  separated  on  account  of  this  issue  than 


th*  i/onus  tv3i  actually  kept  in.  So  the  idea  that  by  keeping  lo  pilots  in  the  Air 
p.-.f.w  t'Oni.is  lias  been  successful  may  not  be  true.  Using  pilot  bonuses  as  a 
rer.entivn  initiative  is  certainly  a  controversial  and  emotional  issue  v.ntli  some 
■ieiinite  drawbacks. 

Another  major  impact  of  tlie  ACIA  on  the  Air  Force  involves  managing  tlie 
changes  in  the  flying  gates  a  pilot  is  required  to  achieve  to  remain  eligible  for  flight 
pav’  AS  v.as  indicated  earlier,  the  requirements  were  increased  from  6  yeais  of 
a'”.D.tion  service  in  tlie  first  12  years  to  9  years  in  tlie  first  12  years.  Senator  'jlenn 
v.-’i-is  strongly  in  favor  of  tins  section  of  the  AICA.  He  indicated  tliat  "tins  change  is 
'■<.'nsi:te!it  'vith  aviation  career  plans  described  in  the  Department  oi  Defense 
aviator  retention  study,  and  the  desire  expressed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
aviatc-rs  for  a  greater  percentage  of  time  in  operational  flying  duties  during  an 
aviation  career. "'32 

What  Senator  Ulenn  states  about  pilots  ^/vanting  to  fly  more  is  absolutely 
cc't  rect.  One  of  the  biggest  irritants  and  reasons  why  pilots  leave  is  that  tliey  have 
tc’  spend  time  in  non  flying  duties.  However,  increasing  the  gate  requirements  is 
not  the  answer.  This  change  will  not  guarantee  pilots  any  more  time  flying  over  a 
■career  but  it  certainly  v.dll  create  a  hardship  for  the  Air  Force  personnel  managers 
and  the  pilots  themselves.  The  new  first  gate  severely  limits  the  possibility  of 
assigning  rated  officers  outside  of  rated  duties  until  tlie  first  gate  is  completed. 
This  'vould  only  allow  a  “perfect"  three  year  tour  outside  of  flying  so  that  flight  pay 
would  not  be  lost.  The  "perfect"  three  year  tour  would  have  to  include  ail  the 
incidental  times  that  are  associated  Mth  many  PCS  moves  such  as  travel  time, 
enroute  temporary  duty,  and  leave  in  conjunction  with  the  PCS.'53 
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in  ?>::2  dollars  tlio  past  few  years  have  required  longer  tour 
length':  an*:!  in  some  oases  personnel  have  been  extended  involuntarily  overseas  to 
meet  the  budget  The  desired  stateside  assignment  has  been  increased  from 
:.b  months  t-o  4  6  months  to  generate  fewer  assignments  and  save  money 
Additi'Miall^^  the  Air  Force  has  allowed  manning  to  drop  to  60  percent  m  some 
units  because  ')f  a  lack  of  funds  to  move  someone  nevt  in.  This  "perfect”  tour  v.hll 
not  only  require  a  pilot  to  be  moved  with  only  36  months  av.'ay  from  a  flying  job 
but  if  any  of  the  incidental  times  mentioned  earlier  are  used,  then  pilots  could 
a':tually  spend  less  tlvan  .56  montlis  in  the  nonflying  assignment.  This  is  very 
inefficient  m  light  of  the  reduced  PCS  funding. 

Another  management  difficulty  the  new  gates  will  create  involves  the  type 
ofiicer  some  specialized  organizations  will  have  to  do  a  job.  Training  and  recruiting 
organizati-ans  such  as  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps,  Officer  Training  School,  Air 
Force  Institute  of  Technology  and  Squadron  Officers  School  have  in  the  past 
preferred  young  role  model  officers  who  were  nearly  the  same  age  as  their 
students.  These  organizations  will  now  need  to  hire  very  senior  captains  and 
ina|ors  that  have  completed  their  first  gate  instead  of  the  younger  officers  that 
^■vere  previously  used.^  The  full  impact  of  this  action  on  these  organizations 
prc'bably  v/on't  be  realized  for  several  years  until  we  see  if  there  are  any  negative 
trends  that  develop  from  having  more  senior  officers  in  these  organizations.  There 
also  could  be  a  retention  impact  by  more  senior  officers  not  wanting  to  do  a  job 
traditionally  done  by  junior  officers.  Additionally,  it  is  doubtful  that  jobs 
traditionally  done  by  a  mid  grade  captain  will  allow  much  promotion  opportunity 
f':-r  the  incumbent  major  trying  to  make  lieutenant  colonel. 


ACIA-Qn^  Year  Later 


It  lias  now  boon  ovor  a  year  since  the  enactment  of  ACIA  and  the  bonus  has 
had  a  second  year  to  impact  retention  rates.  How  well  did  ACIA  accomplish  its’ 
intended  purpose  of  improving  pilot  retention?  The  question  v.?as  partially 
ansv.^ered  by  deneral  Hichey  when  he  stated,  "Pilot  retention  is  still  not  doing  v.'ell. 
We  are  about  hol«hng  our  o'ati  from  where  we  were  a  year  ago.  That’s  discouraging 
t-ecause  we  have  implemented  an  aviator  career  incentive  pay  increase...  and  we 
have  continued  the  bonus  program."’^® 

The  CCR  for  FYdO  came  in  at  34  percent,  which  represents  a  decrease  of  2 
percent  from  the  previous  year.  This  same  level  has  carrie<i  over  to  the  first 
quarter  of  FY  ‘^il  leaving  retention  managers  hopeful  that  the  CCR  might  have 
bc'ttomed  out.  However,  the  figures  are  probably  higher  than  might  be  expected 
because  of  fall  out  from  the  build  up  and  war  with  Iraq. 

Rising  oil  prices  at  tlie  outset  of  the  crisis  have  impacted  airline  industry 
sh*>rt  term  growth  plans.  This  has  led  to  hiring  slowdowns,  freezes  and  even  some 
furloughs  Overall,  the  airlines  hired  4,779  pilots  in  CY90,  about  the  same  as  the 
pre^uc'us  year  .36  However,  without  the  Persian  Gulf  situation  the  airlines  would 
have  hired  more  and  retention  would  have  been  even  lower. 

Another  factor  that  makes  the  CCR  inflated  is  the  initiation  of  the  stop-loss 
program  which  was  neces-sitated  by  the  Persian  Gulf  buildup  and  war.  The  initial 
version  c-i  the  program  prevented  officers  in  33  specialities  and  enliste<i  in  22 


Id 


toat  •scheduled  to  separate  between  October  2  and  December  U. 

1 ir-’-ni  leaving  the  service.^f?  This  made  most  of  tlie  Air  Force's  pilots  ineligible 
lor  -separation  and  retirement  and  consequently  greatly  reduced  tlie  number  of 
pil'>t;s  that  leit  the  iet  'nce  during  the  first  quarter  of  FY  91.  The  stop-loss  program 
lias  re-sently  been  e:d:ended  indefinitely,  an  act  that  which  vhll  greatly  inflate  tlie 
'■.'■-F:  until  pilots  are  allowed  to  again  separate  and  retire. 

ACP  or  bonus  acceptance  rates  have  been  lower  than  expected  and,  although 
the  prc'gram  acceptance  rate  was  66  percent,  the  key  year  groups  were  C'n 
the  low  end  of  the  scale.  In  this  regard,  the  7  and  6  year  groups  had  a  combine'i 
•atsc'^^ptance  rate  of  only  eS  percent.  The  FY  90  acceptance  rates  were  significantly 
lower  than  the  FY69  rates.3®  The  number  of  new  eligible  pilots  that  accepted  the 
bonus  v-^as  599  out  of  1,697  for  a  rate  of  only  35  percent.  This  is  virtually  the  same 
figure  as  tlie  overall  retention  CCR  ^Artiich  indicates  that  the  bonus  hasn't  made  any 
•significant  difference.  The  combined  acceptance  rate  for  the  7  and  6  year  groups 
'^•’a.s  a  dismal  3.3  percent  which  is  one  percentage  point  lower  than  the  overall  COR. 
The  first  .-.juarter  of  FY9 1  shows  that  the  trend  is  continuing  to  decline  as  tlie 
c-V'^rall  acceptance  rate  was  only  30  percent  mth  the  7  and  6  year  groups  at  26 
percent. Keep  in  mind  that  these  figures  could  be  impacted  by  the  stop-loss 
prc'grani. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  recently  completed  a  draft  report  on  aviator 
career  management  practices.  This  review  was  directed  by  Congress  to  comply 
vnth  the  requirement  in  the  ACIA.  The  report  indicated  that  the  services  do  an 
acceptable  job  of  managing  aviators’  careers  and  assignments,  although  there  are 
still  problems  with  family  separation,  reassignments  and  duties  out  of  tlie  cockpit.'^o 
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proi>i*ins  keep  coming  up  and  are  the  problems  tliat  must  be 
adat-r;--:!  and  corrected  if  pilot  retention  is  ever  going  to  be  kept  under  control. 


Recommendations 


The  A*:  I A  has  been  a  valid  attempt  by  Congressional  and  military  leaders  to 
impro'^e  the  retention  of  military  pilots.  However,  It  still  does  not  address  the  real 
reasons  pilots  are  getting  out.  Instead,  it  attempts  to  temporarily  fix  the  problem 
oy  throwng  money  at  it.  At  the  same  time,  while  attempting  to  meet  pilot  desires 


to  il)?  more,  ACIA  created  a  severe  management  problem  for  the  Air  Force  in  hov; 
to  manage  the  p.*-ofessional  development  of  its  pilots.  If  the  pilot  retention 
problem  is  ever  going  to  be  fixed,  the  real  reasons  pilots  are  leaving  must  be  dealt 


vnth 


To  ade<riuately  cope  with  the  low  retention  of  its  pilots.  Air  Force  leaders 
need  to  retliink  the  idea  that  pilots  must  be  officers  first  and  pilots  second.  Maybe 
It  s  time  to  realize  that  a  lot  of  pilots  ^.vant  to  be  pilots  first  and  foremost.  Not 
every  pilot  aspires  to  be  the  Chief  of  Staff, .  a  general  officer  or  even  a  ■  wng 
commander.  Many  just  v.'ant  to  fly  for  an  entire  career. 

The  provisions  of  the  ACIA  recognize  this  fact  with  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  flight  pay  increase  and  bonus  continuation.  Both  pay  pilots  because  of  their 
specialized  flying  skills  only  and  not  because  of  their  skills  as  an  officer.  The 
increased  gates  requirement  is  an  attempt  to  allow  the  pilot  to  spend  more  time 
being  a  pilot  and  less  time  gaining  the  breadth  of  experience  usually  desired  to 
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onioef  But  botli  programs  still  fall  well  short  of  what  many  pilots 
re?!!;-  '.'■'?nt--to  be  Dble  to  fly  for  an  entire  career  while  having  a  great  deal  more 
family  staiMlity 

Both  •■..'f  these  ideas  could  be  accomplished  by  instituting  the  tv;o  ti’ack  career 
management  system  for  pilots.  This  would  allow  for  a  "fly  only"  career  as  'veil  as 
the  rnc-re  traditional  career  pattern.  This  is  an  idea  that  has  been  discussed  tor 
many’  y’ears  but  one  tlie  Air  Force  has  never  elected  to  implement.  The  current 
prof-^^ssional  development  pattern  has  pilots  building  a  depth  of  flying  skill  until 
their  iirst  gate  is  completed,  but  then  they  are  expected  to  develop  a  breadtli  of 
exp'erience  outside  flying  to  include  staff  level  positions,  advanced  civilian 
education,  professional  military  education  etp.  The  tvro  track  system  would  allow 
pilots  to  choose  a  professional  development  pattern  that  allows  them  to  remain  in 
living  duties  for  an  entire  career.  There  would  be  limits  to  how  far  a  person  in  tiie 
pilot  only  track  could  be  promoted  since  they  would  not  receive  the  joint  duty 
assignments  required  to  be  a  general  officer  by  the  Goldwater -Nichols  Bill  and  the 
broad  service  background  usually  considered  desirable  for  senior  Air  Force 
loa.-*i*=*rs.  The  new  chief  of  staff,  General  Merrill  McPeak,  has  recently  directed 
personnel  officials  to  once  again  study  the  “fly  only"  option  as  v/ell  as  other  clianges 
that  might  aid  pilot  retention.^!  Hopefully,  this  time  it  v/ill  go  beyond  simply 
studying  the  issue  and  be  implemented. 

The  fly'  only  career  would  also  help  alleviate  the  complaint  pilots  have 
exp'ressed  about  a  lack  of  family  stability'.  This  option  would  allov/  pilots  to  remain 
at  the  same  location  for  longer  periods  of  time  since  the  moves  for  non-ilying  jobs 
and  short  PCS  for  military  education  programs  would  be  eliminated.  Although 
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r':r.-jifion?  '-'^ouid  •5tili  require  pacts  to  move,  tiiese  requirements  are  bemg 
i  5;:  -{•i.i  for-'e  struf'-ture  ts  dravm  do^vn. 

A  'Second  recommendation  is  to  stop  paying  the  pii-ot  bonus.  This  appears  to 
be  >Mi  ineiie':tive,  sh>>rt-sighted  approach  to  tlie  retention  problem.  If  there  is  one 
thing  the  Air  Force  should  have  learned  from  the  retention  problems  of  the  late 
7 '>5  and  -'.urrent  years  is  tliat  there  is  more  to  the  problem  than  simply  dollars 
The  bonus  has  created  a  pay  inversion  that  is  surely  hurting  morale  and  possibly 
driving  more  senior  pilots  out  while  not  being  very  successful  at  keeping  younger 
pilots  in. 

A  third  recommendation  is  to  put  some  real  money  and  eifort  into  the 
natic-nal  pilot  study  tliat  ACIA  recommended.  One  of  the  areas  that  needs  to  be 
ejamined  in  detail  is  tlie  possibility  of  establishing  a  national  training  program  for 
pilots.  The  cost  to  maintain  this  training  program  could  be  shared  by  the 
government  and  the  airline  industry.  A  second  consideration  might  be  to  have  the 
military  continue  to  tram  pilots,  but  require  the  airlines  to  share  part  of  tlie  burden 
tor  training  v.fhen  they  hire  a  military  pilot.  Or,  they  could  be  required  to 
reimburse  the  government  for  the  training  costs  they  save  whenever  tliey  hire  a 
military  pilot.  The  airline  industry  would  certainly  fight  this  plan  and  strong 
cc-ngressional  support  would  be  required  to  make  it  happen.  But  perhaps  this  is 
the  area  the  Congress  should  emphasize  rather  than  dictating  flying  gates  and 
■assignment  policies  to  the  military  services. 
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ConcIusiQti 


/ 


Th^re  15  no  doubt  that  pilot  retention  is  a  major  problem  lor  tlie  Air  Force 
There  ha'-^e  been  many  efforts  to  reverse  the  exodus  of  pilots  and  one  of  tlie  latest 
IS  the  aCIA.  This  effort  v;as  instituted  by  and  had  the  full  support  of  the  Congress, 


Although  military  leaders  did  not  favor  all  the  provisions  of  AXIA.  they  apparently 
^vanted  the  increase  in  ilight  pay  so  bad  that  they  were  vnlling  to  accept  the 
change  in  flying  gates  and  the  associated  management  problems  that  AX  I A 


brought  This  IS  an  exa.mple  of  the  short  sighted  approach  that  the  Air  Force  has 


cc'ntinually  taken  v.nth  the  retention  problem. 

Flight  pay  increases  and  pilot  bonuses  have  not  fixed  the  problem.  The 
t'C-'iius  acceptance  rates  are  well  below  expectations  and  retention  continues  to 
drop  While  there  v.dll  no  doubt  be  a  few  pilots  who  will  stay  to  take  advantage  of 
the  bonus,  most  of  these  wU  already  have  a  commitment  and  chances  are  they  will 
not  be  the  junior  captain  in  the  7  or  d  year  group.  In  any  case,  the  numbers  are  not 
coming  close  to  tlie  rate  needed  to  sustain  the  force  and  maintain  combat  readiness. 
Force  structure  reductions  have  allowed  the  Air  Force  to  keep  up  v.dth  the  pilot 
losses  but  that  cannot  continue  indefinitely.  The  Persian  Gulf  crisis  has  stopped 
f':'rce  structure  losses  and  kept  pilots  in  wth  the  stop  loss  program.  The  effect  of 
this  crisis  on  the  planned  force  structure  drawdown  and  the  positive  or  negative 
impact  in  will  have  on  future  retention  is  unknown  at  this  time. 

The  re':ommendations  previously  discussed  should  be  studied  and 
de'^eloped  as  soon  as  possible.  The  national  pilot  study  needs  to  be  explored.  The 
nwo  career  tracks  allov.dng  pilots  to  fly  for  a  career  meet  a  strong  desire  of  many 
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piivi;;:.  Thi-:  v/o-uia  .51=-)  improve  stability  by  reducing  the  need  to  PCS  pilots  to  non- 


ii;'tn3  riius  remo^ung  another  irritant.  The  Air  Force  needs  to  admit  that  the 
pii';  t  tvonus  IS  not  ^vorking  and  should  not  continue  it  beyond  FYdl.  The  time  for 
f^ar  F'-.'fce  leaders  recognize  and,  more  importantly  to  admit  the  real  reasons 
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